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Mr.  Clerk:  Vill  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
yield  the  floor  o  enable  me  to  reply,  very  briefly,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary remai   s  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Kellogg-  ?) 

Mr.  Stanton-  yielding  the  floor  temporarily,  Mr.  Logan  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  House  substantially  as  follow : 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  have  not  desired  to  occupy  the  time  of  this 
House  by  any  remarks  of  mine,  while  it  remained  unorganized ; 
nor  would  I  take  the  floor  now  for  that  purpose,  but  from  a  sense 
of  personal  as  well  as  public  duty.  A  distinguished  member  of 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  who  is  dear  to  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, and  for  whom  I  entertain  a  profound  respect  and  the 
highest  esteem,  has  been  rudely  assailed  this  morning  by  the 
repetition  of  a  charge  made  against  him  yesterday.  I  allude  to 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  Not  only  has  he  been  assailed,  bnt 
his  assailant  has  been  greeted  with  the  noisy  applause  of  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  House ;  and  to  some  extent,  I  regret  to  say, 
by  the  silent  smiles  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  pro- 
fessing to  be  Democrats.  To  repel  this  unjust  charge,  and  to 
rebuke,  if  I  may,  their  discourteous,  and  may  I  not  add,  their 
indecent  manifestations  of  applause,  is  my  present  purpose. 

And,  first,  who  is  the  author  of  the  charge  to  which  I  allude  ? 
He  is  a  representative  from  Illinois  and  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Kel- 
logg.) And  under  what  circumstances  does  he  assail  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  form  Illinois  %  It  is  when  that  Senator  is  pros- 
trated upon  a  sick  bed,  and  unable,  personally,  to  defend  himself. 
It  is  when  my  colleague  is  in  possession  of  all  the  health  and 
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vigor  of  a  strong  frame  and  robust  constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances  would  it  not  have  been  more  magnanimous,  more 
manly  for  him  to  have  forborne,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  at- 
tack ?  Or  is  it  because  "  Mr.  Douglas"  is  the  lion  in  the  path  of 
Republican  success,  and  must  be  removed  at  whatever  cost  of 
courtesy  x>r  manhood  ? 

Again'if  it  was  not  my  colleague's  purpose  to  attack  Senator 
Douglas,  but  Horace  Greely,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Republican  party,  why  did  he  implicate 
Senator  Douglas  in  the  charge  preferred  against  Mr.  Greely? 
Why  did  he  not  name  Mr.  Greely  alone  ?  Why  did  he  not  omit 
the  name  of  Senator  Douglas?  The  object  seems  to  me  to  be 
plain  and  clear.  It  was  to  attack  Mr.  Greely  from  the  cover  of 
Senator  Douglas'  name,  fame,  and  position,  before  the  country. 
It  was  to  use  Senator  Douglas  as  a  breast-work,  under  shelter  of 
which  my  colleague  would  be  enabled  to  war  upon  Mr.  Greely 
without  danger  to  himself.  Why  did  not  my  colleague  brand 
Mr.  Greely  as  a  traitor  to  the  Republican  part^  directly,  if  he 
believes  Mr.  Greely  is  such  a  traitor?  If  m)  plleague  had 
limited  himself  to  this  course,  I  should  not  have  i     Jrfered. 

Next,  what  is  the  charge  preferred  against  S  -,tor  Douglas, 
as  stated  by  my  colleague  ?  It  is,  that  "  Mr.  Q  aly  was  again 
and  again  with  t  others  in  consultation,  in.  the  m  or  of  Senator 
Douglas,  planning  and  scheming  the  election  of  \  idge  Douglas 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 

This  is  the  charge  preferred  against  Senator  Douglas  ;  pre- 
ferred yesterday  and  repeated  to-day  without  proof,  although 
called  for,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  by  my  colleague. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  intend  to  stamp  this  charge  as  base 
coin,  to  brand  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  branded,  and  to  hold  my 
colleague  to  the  issue  he  has  made  and  repeated  so  defiantly. 
He  shall  not  dodge  it ;  he  shall  not  escape  from  it  under  the 
smoke  of  a  contest  on  any  side  issue.  He  shall  stand  or  fall  by 
the  single  issue  he  has  chosen  and  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him.  I  supposed  when  the  gentleman  asked  me 
to  yield,  it  was  only  for  a  brief  explanation,  and  I  must  decline 
to  yield  the  floor  for  a  speeqh,  which  will  undoubtedly  demand  a 
reply. 

Mr.  Logan.  Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  House.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  allow  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  say  that  no  intimations  will  induce  me 
to-day  to  go  into  this  investigation,  therefore,  there  will  be  no 
reply  from  me.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  hope  he  will 
give  himself  no  apprehension.     I  certainly  shall  not  dodge. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  and  I  only  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Stanton,)  that  he  will  permit  me  to 
proceed.     (Cries  of  go  on !  Go  on !) 


Mr.  Stanton.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  proposes  to  make  a 
speech  that  will  occupy  even  half  an  hour,  he  ought  not  to  ask 
me  to  yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  will  certainly  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  so  soon  as  I  conclude  the  few  remarks  I  propose  to 
make. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  That  matter 
belongs  to  myself,  for  I  distinctly  stated  when  I  yielded  the  floor, 
that  I  was  not  to  lose  it,  and  that  was  assented  to  by  the  House. 
I  supposed  it  was  a  mere  temporary  remark  the  gentleman 
desired  to  make. 

Mr.  Logan.  My  remarks  will  be  limited  and  my  retention  of 
the  floor  will  be  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  making  a  set  speech, 
and  one  that  will  be  of  some  length. 

Mr.  Logan.     Neither. 

Mr.  Stanton.  If  the  House  desires  that  the  gentleman  should 
proceed,  I  will  yield  the  floof. 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  will  put  the  question  to  the  House. 
"  Shall  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  proceed  ?"  And  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Logan.  When  the  charge  I  have  repeated  was  first 
made,  it  was  promptly  contradicted  by  my  colleagues,  (Messrs. 
McClernand  and  Morris.)  'Nor  would  I  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
cur to  the  subject  again,  but  for  the  repetition  of  the  charge  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Kellogg)  this  morning.  My  colleague  reiterates 
the  charge,  but  produces  no  proof.  He  reiterates,  trusting  to 
chances  to  make  it  good.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  he  declines  to 
produce  his  proof  now,  simply,  because  he  has  none.  Is  it  not 
equally  manifest  that  his  last  charge,  and  the  one  to  which  he 
clings,  is  to  get  as  many  scribblers  as  he  can  to  sign  a  statement 
respecting  some  conversation,  any  conversation  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  any  other  person,  and  that  he  desires  to  run  around 
and  hunt  up  as  many  scribblers  as  he  can  find  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  permit  me  to 
correct  him  ?  • 

Mr.  Logan.     Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  due  that  you  should  ;  and  I  will  state  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  Logan.  Pardon  me.  If  this  charge  had  come  from  a 
Democrat,  from  any  man  who  had  ever  been  associated  with 
Judge  Douglas  in  the  political  battles  of  the  country,  then  I 
might  perhaps  have  thought  that  there  was  some  truth  in  it;  some 
foundation  for  it,  and  perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  reason 
for  the  smiles  which  played  upon  the  lips  of  some  gentlemen. 
But  it  came  from  a  gentleman  who  always  stood  in  opposition 
to  Judge  Douglas,  when  he  was  battling  for  the  interests  of  the 


Democratic  party  in  Illinois,  against  the  Republican  party. 
And  while  this  was  going  on,  this  gentleman's  cry  was  "  Repub- 
licanism," "Abolitionism,"  "  Sewardism,"  long,  loud,  and  sonor- 
ous. The  charge  came  from  such  a  man,  and  he  lugged  in  the 
name  of  Douglas  in  connection  with  that  of  Greely  before  this 
House,  because  he  knew  that  Senator  Douglas  was  generally 
spoken  of  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  he  was,  at  least  in  the 
Northwest,  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  because  the  gentleman 
desired  to  injure  his  reputation  before  the  country  and  this 
House. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  said  Judge  Douglas  was  the  choice  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  ;  was  he  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  said  he  was  the  choice  of  the  great  Northwest ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  fact  comes  teeming  upon  the  electric 
wires  every  day,  not  only  that  he  is  the  choice  of  that  section, 
but  of  the  country  at  large.  The  gentleman  asks,  did  he  get  a 
majority  in  Illinois  ?     I  ask,  did  the  Republicans  get  a  majority? 

Mr.  Kellogg.     But  we  got  more  than  you  did. 

Mr.  Logan.     More  than  we  did  ?  * 

Mr.  Kellogg.     "We  got  a  plurality. 

Mr.  Logan.     If  so,  why  did  you  not  elect  your  candidate  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Because  the  party  you  denominated  "  Danites," 
about  5,000  strong,  when  united  with  you,  outnumbered  us. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir;  I  distinctly  state  the  fact  to  be  that 
Illinois  is  to-day  a  Democratic  State  ;  and  as  one  of  the  evidences 
of  this  fact,  I  cite  the  re-election  of  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate 
by  a  Democratic  legislature — the  legislature  of  that  State. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  gentleman  accused  Judge  Douglas 
of  complicity  with  Greely  for  political  effect.  That  the  accusation 
might  be  heralded  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
impeaching  his  political  integrity  and  injuring  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  and  upon  the  supposition  too,  perhaps, 
that  Judge  Douglas  had  no  friend  here  who  would  properly 
repel  it.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  sustain  the  accusation,  I 
inform  the  gentleman  that  I  will  not  further  notice  it  than  to 
brand  it  as  a  calumny.    I  scorn  to  notice  it  for  any  other  purpose. 

For  myself,  I  once  made  a  charge  in  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 
I  made  the  charge  upon  my  responsibility,  and  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  when  the  charge  had  been  made,  I  pursued  it 
and  proved  it  to  be  true.  I  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  my  position,  and,  like  a  spaniel,  cower. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Does  the  gentleman  call  me  a  spaniel  and 
coward  ? 

[Here  Mr.  Kellogg  advanced  in  a  threatening  attitude  towards 
Mr.  Logan.  They  were  with  some  difficulty  kept  apart  by  mem-, 
bers  surrounding  them  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  confusion  and 
disorder.     S'everal  members  rose  to  questions  of  order,  but  the 
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Clerk  refused  to  entertain  any  question  of  order  or  to  listen  to 
any  debate,  until  the  House  came  to  order.  Order  being  partially 
restored.] 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  :  Mr.  Clerk,  is  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  in  the  House  to  preserve  order  ? 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  does  not  know  whether  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  is  or  is  not  in  the  Hall,  or  whether  the  Clerk  has  power 
to  call  on  him  if  he  was.  The  Clerk  now  sees  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  is  here  in  accordance  with  his  duty.  Gentlemen  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  allow  me  to  proceed,  I  as- 
sure gentlemen  I  am  in  no  danger  of  receiving  injury. 

[  Continued  excitement  and  confusion,  the  Clerk  knocking  loud- 
ly with  the  gavel.] 

Mr.  Taylor.     Mr.  Clerk— 

The  Clerk.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Logan.     Certainly,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Taylor  took  the  floor,  and  after  some  remarks  by  him  and 
divers  other  gentlemen,  amid  much  confusion,  (for  which  see' 
"Daily  Globe,"  December  9,  1859.) 

Mr.  Logan,  proceeded :  Since  this  breeze  has  passed  over  I 
hope  we  shall  have  order  and  peace  until  I  finish  my  remarks. 
"When  I  was  interrupted  I  was  commenting  upon  the  charge  which 
my  colleague  had  made  against  Senator  Douglas.  That  charge  had 
been  denied,  not  only  by  my  colleagues  (Messrs  McClernand  and 
Morris)  but  by  Mr.  Greely  himself,  whose  denial  of  it  has  been 
read  here  this  morning  in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Morris.) 

It  is  not  for  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  cannot  prove  the 
charge,  because  proof  is  prevented  by  sanctities  of  privacy.  For 
one,  as  a  friend  of  Judge  Douglas,  I  ask  for  him  no  immunity 
upon  this  point,  upon  the  score  of  privacy.  Let  whosoever  knows 
anything  about  the  conversation  between  Senator  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Greely,  now,  if  he  choose,  speak  of  it.  Though  as  a  general 
rule,  I  must  say  that  I  would  not  believe  the  testimony  of  any  one 
touching  a  private  conversation  which  he  had  betrayed,  on  oath ; 
especially  if  his  testimony  was  intended  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  honorable  man.  Other  gentlemen  may  do  so  if  they 
see  fit. 

Senator  Douglas  is  incapable  of  any  concert  or  alliance  with 
Mr.  Greely,  or  any  other  person  ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
out  any  party  or  disposing  of  himself/  He  is  too  honorable  for 
that.  He  is  too  loyal  to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of 
scheming  with  any  man  for  its  destruction.  The  idea  is  simply 
absurd.  The  idea  that  the  man  who  is  to-day  the  champion  of 
the  Democratic  party,  who  is  its  favorite,  who  has  received  more 


scars  by  the  hands  of  its  enemies  than  any  other  man  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  has  carried  its  flag  in  the  front  on  many  a  hard  fought 
field,  whose  loftiest  ambition  is  identified  with  its  success  as  the 
means  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  country ;  who  has 
ever  cherished  its  principles ;  the  idea  that  such  a  man  would 
turn  his  hands  against  the  Democratic  party,  is  worse  than  absurd. 
I  pronounce  the  imputation — yea ;  the  insinuation  that  he  would 
do  so,  false. 

Mr.  McClebnand.  At  this  point,  with  my  colleague's  permis- 
sion, I  will  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Judge  Douglas  : 

"  Washington,  December  7,  1859. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  is  just  received,  informing  me  that  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Il- 
linois, in  the  course  of  a  discussion,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to-day,  made 
the  following  charge  against  me: 

"  'Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  T  charge  that  Mr.  Greyly  was  again  and  again,  with 
others,  in  consultation  in  the  parlor  of  Judge  Douglas,  planning  and  scheming  the 
election  of  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Il- 
linois.' 

"Now  while  it  is  true  that  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  at  my  house  for  the  ten  years  I  have  kept  house  in  Washington,  and 
while  it  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Greely,  among  others,  may  have  visited  at  my  house 
within  that  time,  it  is  wholly  untrue  that  I  ever  planned,  or  schemed,  or  had  any  ar- 
rangement whatever  with  Mr.  Greely,  at  my  house  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  my  reelection  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the 
charge,  in  all  its  parts  and  import,  is  utterly  false. 

"Very  truly  your  friend, 

"S.  A.  DOUGLAS. 

"  Hon.  J.  A.  McClernand,  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  McCleknand.  This  letter  is  conclusive  upon  the  point  in 
dispute. 

Mr.  Logan.  Thus,  then,  is  the  charge  made  -by  my  colleague, 
refuted  not  only  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Greely,  but  by  that  of 
Senator  Douglas  himself.  And  who  ought  to  know  better 
than  -these  men  what,  if  anything,  ever  passed  between  them. 
The  testimony  of  these  two  gentlemen  must  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive on  the  question.  Whatever  prejudices  may  exist  in  the 
country  towards  public  men — towards  Senator  Douglas,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mr.  Greely,  on  the  other,  yet  the  testimony  of 
Senator  Douglas  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  to  the  Democracy, 
and  so  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Greely  with  the  Republicans.  And 
thus  the  whole  ground  is  covered.  In  short,  Horace  Greely 
denounces  the  charge  as  false,  and  Senator  Douglas  does  the 
same. 

"What,  I  repeat,  was  the  object  of  this  charge  ?  Was  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  many  other  States  where  conventions  have  not  been  held ; 
where  to  Judge  Douglas's  injury,  it  might  be  charged  that  he 
had  complicity  with  Greely,  and  thus  to  destroy  him  ?  For  that 
reason  I  deem  it  worthy  of  answer ;  and  would  have  answered  it 
the  other  day,  were  it  not  that  I  wished  to  wait  until  my  col- 
league, with  a  returning  sense  of  justice,  would  get  up  on  this 
floor  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  mistaken.     I  hope,  sir,  the 


time  will  come  when  he  will  step  forward  and  state  that  in  mak- 
ing the  charge,  he  had  labored  nnder  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  another  point.  There  are 
men  on  this  side  of  the  House,  Democrats  from  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  who  have  witnessed  the  trials  that  we  as  Demo- 
crats of  the  Northwest  have  passed  through  with  Judge  Douglas 
as  our  gallant  leader.  Look  at  the  struggle  in  reference  to  the  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850,  when  he  stood  by  and  defended  the  in- 
terests of  southern  men.  "When  he  returned  to  Chicago,  after  his 
action  in  the  Senate  in  1850,  and  undertook  to  defend  the  Fugi- 
tive-Slave-Act, he  was  met  by  a  mob  who  refused  him  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  action,  which  had  given  to  the 
southern  people  a  right,  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  in  the  memorable  struggle 
of  1854,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which 
gave  to  the  people  of  the  South  a  right  denied  them  since  1820, 
although  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
the  right  to  go  into  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  the  North  and  West,  with  their 
property  of  whatsoever  kind  and  description ;  that  distinguished 
Senator  again  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  and  was  there 
hooted  down  and  denied  a  hearing  in  defence  of  his  action  in 
that  behalf.  During  that  struggle  hosts  of  good  Democrats  were 
stricken  down  in  Illinois  and  passed  to  their  political  graves,  while 
fighting  by  his  side  under  the  banner  of  Democracy. 

And  although  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  at  the  North 
fanned  the  flame  of  fanaticism  until  we  were  engulfed,  for  the 
time,  yet,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  to-day,  Illinois 
stands,  with  a  proud  front,  as  a  Democratic  State,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  poll  a  majority  of  her  votes  for  the  man  who  may  be 
nominated  at  Charleston,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  be  he  from  the  North,  South,  East  or  West.  I  then 
ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  represent  a  south- 
ern constituency,  when  a  charge  of  so  false  and  infamous  a  char- 
acter, as  this,  is  made  by  a  Republican  or  Abolitionist,  who  is  an 
enemy  to  their  institutions,  against  a  man  who  has  led  on  the 
Democratic  army  of  the  North  and  West,  in  defence  of  their 
dearest  rights  and  against  the  cohorts  of  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
North,  whether  they  should  receive  it  with  smiles  and  approba- 
tion, or  should  they  scout  it  as  a  base  calumny,  intended  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that  ever  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  army? 

Then,  sir,  so  far  as  this  charge  of  complicity  with  Greely  is  con- 
cerned, you  have  our  denial  and  its  denunciation  in  our  own  kind 
of  language.  We  now  dismiss  the  charge  and  its  author.  It 
goes  to  the  world  branded  as  a  base  calumny.  Let  the  world 
judge  of  its  truth  or  falsity ;  and  by  that  judgment  we  will  be 
content. 

I  desire,  however,  Mr.  Clerk,  while  occupying  the  floor,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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and  I  want  my  Democratic  friends  upon  this  side  of  the  Hall  to 
decide  in  reference  to  whether  or  not  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  is  so  national  in  its  sentiments  as  it  has  been  represented 
to  be  by  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Kellogg.)  While  oc- 
cupying the  floor  the  other  day,  he  said  that  the  Republican  party 
of  his  district  and  of  Illinois  was  as  national  as  any  party  upon 
the  earth ;  that  no  man  could  accuse  his  constituents  of  anything 
else  than  being  loyal,  constitution-loving  people,  good  and  worthy 
citizens,  at  all  times  obeying  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country. 

So  far  as  the  constituents  of  my  colleague  are  concerned,  I  have 
nought  to  say.  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  suppose  he  be- 
lieves they  are  as  good  citizens  as  any  of  us  represent.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  his  constituents 
and  my  own,  except  as  respects  their  action  in  governmental 
affairs.  The  question  is  :  Is  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  the 
kind  of  party  mentioned  by  my  colleague  ?  Does  it  obey  the 
laws ;  does  it  yield  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  8  I  say  it 
does  not.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  that  you  need 
not  think  that  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois — where  I  reside, 
and  of  which  State  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  native — are  for  the 
Constitution.  They  are  not,  and  never  have  been  its  friends.  They 
are  not  law-abiding  people,  and  never  have  been.  They  are  not 
Constitution-loving  people,  and  they  never  have  been  ;  and  if  the 
gentleman  tells  us  his  people — the  Republican  portion  of  them — 
are  for  the  Constitution ;  that  his  Republican  constituents  protect 
the  rights  of  the  South,  and  stand  by  those  of  the  North,  West, 
and  East,  I  deny  it.  Why  do  I  do  it  ?  I  do  it  for  the  reason  that 
in  1854,  in  Ottawa  and  other  places  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  State,  in  their  conventions,  passed  resolutions  re- 
pudiating the  fugitive-slave  law;  passed  resolutions  calculated  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  South  ;  passed  reso- 
lutions refusing  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  passed  resolutions  declaring 
that  no  more  slave  States  should  be  received  into  this  Union; 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  Territories.  And  such  was  the  platform  upon  which 
the  gentleman  from  Northern  Illinois  were  elected. 

They  even  went  further,  sir.  They  pledged  themselves  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  the  Territories  over  which  the  General  Government  had  juris- 
diction, and  to  resist  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory  unless 
the  practices  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been  prohib- 
ited. To  substantiate  which,  I  submit  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  platform  upon  which  the  Republican  members  of  Congress 
were  elected  from  Illinois  in  1854 : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  reorganization  of  parties  and 
the  repudiating  of  all  previous  party  attachments,  names,  and  predilections,  we 
unite  ourselves  together  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  will  hereafter  co-operate  as  the  Republican  party,  pledged  to  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  the  following  purposes:  To  bring  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  control  of  the  first  principles;  to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to 
the  position  of  free  Territoi'ies ;  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests 
in  the  States  and  not  in  Congress,  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor;  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  to  restrict 
slavery  to  those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union;  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  General.  Government  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction ;  and  to  resist  the  acquirement  of  any  more  Territories  unless  the  prac- 
tices of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been  prohibited." 

One  of  the  members  from  Illinois,  now  occupying  a  seat  upon 
this  floor,  (Mr.  Lovejoy,)  in  the  legislature  of  that  State,  I  think, 
in  the  year  1855,  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Illinois,  and  requesting  the  Senators  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  and  when  he  went  home  his 
constituents  sent  him  to  Congress,  considering  him  the  most  loyal 
citizen  in  his  district. 

It  will  not  do  for  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  doctrines  of 
Seward  at  home,  to  come  here  and  claim  for  themselves  and  their 
Eepublican  constituents,  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  place  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  declared  that  this  Union  could 
not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave,  but  that  the  conflict  must  go  on 
until  this  country  was  composed  of  all  free  or  all  slave  States,  that 
it  must  become  all  the  one  or  the  other.  The  Republicans  of 
Illinois  indorsed  that  doctrine  and  stood  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  met 
Judge  Douglas  upon  every  stump  in  Illinois,  and  there  those  sen- 
timents were  applauded  by  the  Republicans,  while  they  were  de- 
nounced over  and  over  again  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  all  other 
Democratic  speakers,  whenever  they  were  allowed  a  hearing.  In 
some  places,  however,  they  were  hissed  and  hooted,  to  stifle  truth, 
as  has  been  attempted  upon  this  floor. 

And  when  these  gentlemen  tell  you  they  are  willing  to  give 
you  all  the  rights  you  are  entitled  to  under  the  Constitution,  I  say 
to  you  they  are  willing  to  do  no  such  thing.  Are  they  willing  to 
give  you  the  fugitive-slave  law  ?  One  gentleman  said  he  was. 
Would  my  colleague  (Mr.  Kellogg)  vote  for  a  fugitive-slave  law  ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  or  not ;  I  cannot  say.  But  I  can 
only  say  this,  that  if  he  did,  his  constituents  would  find  a  better 
Abolitionist  than  he  the  next  time,  and  would  send  him  in  his 
place ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  So  far  as  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois is  concerned,  the  Republicans  there  will  not  vote  for  a  man 
who  would  vote  for  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Then  your  constitu- 
tional rights  that  they  talk  so  much  about,  what  are  they?  Keep 
slavery  where  it  is ;  they  will  not  interfere  with  it,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  the  power.  They  will  not  interfere  with  it 
where  it  is,  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  said  the 
other  day.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  suppose  the  gentleman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Republican  party,  would  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  where  it  is,  for  the  reason  that,  as  yet,  they  have 
not  the  power;  but  let  them  once  get  the  power  in  both  branches 
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of  Congress,  with  a  President  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they 
would  then  be  guided  by  what  they  believe  to  be  a  law  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  and  would  abolish  it  in  every  part  of  the 
Government,  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  irrespective  of 
your  views,  constitutional  rights,  or  pecuniary  interests.  They 
now  interfere  with  your  slaves  by  running  them  away,  giving 
them  shelter,  giving  them  food  and  raiment,  and  a  free  pass 
through  on  the  underground  railroad  to  the  shores  of  Canada.  I 
have  heard  it  boasted  on  the  stump  in  Illinois,  by  these  Republi- 
can  orators,  that  if  your  slaves  came  to  their  houses  they  would 
give  them  food,  protect  them,  and  send  them  on  their  way  re- 
joicing, to  join  the  black  legion  in  Canada,  so  that  when  the  day 
did  come,  they  might  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  the  South  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  bonds  and 
chains  which  hold  them  in  horrid  slavery.  Are  these  the  consti- 
tutional rights  that  Republicans  mean  when  they  speak  of  their 
willingness  to  give  to  the  different  States  all  the  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  thereof  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  country  ?  Sir,  we  have  heretofore  met  them  as  our  enemies, 
and  know  their  mode  of  warfare  ;  and  do  they  now  expect  to  lull 
us  by  their  honied  words,  so  that  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  in  the  next  great  political  fight  that  is  soon  to  come  off,  in 
which,  if  we  triumph,  it  will  be  a  triumph  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  triumph,  it 
will  be  a  triumph  of  discordant  elements,  thrown  together  by 
their  hatred  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union,  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  to  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  hands  this  has 
become  the  model  Government  of  the  world ! 

I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Morris,)  to  court  favor  for  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party  for  Speaker  of  this  House,  by  in- 
sinuating that  if  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  is  elected 
Speaker,  he  would  appoint  a  committee  that  might  interfere  with 
the  views  of  certain  gentlemen  who  represent  certain  iron  inter- 
ests in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  in 
this  way  he  would  induce  some  of  the  gentlemen  claiming  to  be 
Democrats,  to  go  with  him  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  by 
the  election  of  John  Sherman,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Speaker.  They  would  then  be  fully  initiated,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  make  as  good  Abolitionists  as  any  gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  In  a  short  time  they  would  be  declaring  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law  as  infamous,  denouncing  persons  who  assist  in  cap- 
turing a  fugitive  slave,  declaring  that  Congress  should  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories ;  advocating  the  doctrine  of  no  more 
slave  States;  insisting  on  the  doctrines  of  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict," and  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  crazy  Abolitionists  of 
New  England. 

Mr.  Kilgore.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  suppose  that 
if  slavery  be  carried  into  the  Territories,  the  people  of  those  Ter- 
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ritories,  by  direct  legislation  or  by  unfriendly  legislation,  can 
expel  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  holds  just  such  an 
opinion  on  that  subject  as  he  thinks  proper.  (Laughter.)  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  hold.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  holds  that  the  Territories  of  this  country 
were  purchased  by  the  common  blood  and  common  treasure  of  a 
common  people,  and  they  are  as  free  to  the  South  as  to  the  North, 
to  the  East  as  to  the  West ;  and  that  there  is  no  restriction  in  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  men  from  carrying  property  of  any  de- 
scription whatever  upon  that  soil.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  holds.  (Applause  from  the  Democratic  benches  and 
the  galleries.) 

Mr.  Kilgore.  "Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be  willing  to 
afford  protection  for  that  property  in  the  Territories? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  question  does  not  arise  in  this  discussion. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  holds  to  the  constitutional  guarantees 
to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  to  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of- reclaiming  fugitive-slaves.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  also  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  law,  as  one  of  the  laws 
of  our  common  country ;  and  that  the  man  who  refuses  to  do  so, 
is  not  a  patriot,  is  not  just  to  his  own  people,  to  the  country  at 
large,  or  to  the  Constitution.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  holds.     (Applause  from  the  Democratic  benches.) 

Mr.  Kilgore.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  evades  answering 
my' question. 

Mr.  Logan.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  holds,  further,  that 
you  Kepublicans  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  fugitive-slave  law, 
but  opposed  to  its  execution ;  that  you  feed  the  fugitive-slaves 
who  come  to  your  houses,  and  send  them  off;  that  you  will  not 
arrest  them,  and  will  not  assist  in  arresting  them  ;  that  you  raise 
mobs  and  rescue  them  from  those  who  do  arrest  them.  You  do 
all  these  things  in  the  northern  States,  and  then  you  come  to 
Congress  and  declare  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  to  the  Union.  Away  with  such  loyalty  as  that. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Kilgore.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  as  bringing 
that  charge  against  all  Kepublicans? 

Mr.  Logan.  Sir,  I  tell  you  I  make  that  charge  distinctly 
against  the  Republican  party.  You  may  have  certain  gentle- 
men in  the  Republican  party  that  are  perhaps  varnished  Whigs 
or  Democrats,  who  may  not  exactly  agree  with  you  on  these 
points  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do  with  them  as  soon  as  you 
can.  You  will  kick  them  out  and  elect  better  Abolitionists  than 
they.     That  is  what  you  have  done  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Kilgore.  Still  the  gentleman  is  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  further,  that  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  is  denounced  almost  as  treason  in  my  own  State  by 
Republicans.  In  the  northern  portion  of  it,  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
there  was  a  fugitive-slave  taken  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Ottawa,  by  the  marshal  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
He  was  taken  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  assert  his 
freedom ;  and  when  the  judge  held  that  he  should  be  remanded, 
that  the  marshal  held  him  by  virtue  of  his  writ,  a  mob  composed 
of  Republicans  rose  in  Ottawa,  rescued  the  slave  and  turned  him 
loose,  in  violation  of  law,  order,  and  everything  else.  And  yet 
the  Representatives  of  these  men,  on  this  floor,  declare  they  have 
loyal  and  Constitution-loving  constituencies.  These  acts  have 
been  deprecated  by  the  Democratic  party  everywhere  in  Illinois. 
They  have  been  denounced  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  beau- 
tiful State,  which  is  now  blighted  by  the  contaminating  touch  of 
Abolitionism,  so  that  it  almost  refuses  to  produce  fruits.  I  do 
not  think  it  does  yield  the  fruits  of  the  earth  so  bountifully  as  it 
did  before,  on  account  of  the  Abolition  hordes  that  infest  that 
portion  of  the  State. 

And  further  let  me  say  this — and  I  here  demand  that  if  any 
gentleman  can  controvert  it,  he  shall  do  it — you  cannot  produce 
a  single  instance  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  Confederacy, 
where  the  Republicans,  or  Abolitionists,  as  we  call  them  in  Rli- 
nois — the  term  is,  however,  somewhat  modified  when  we  get  here 
in  Congress — have,  as  good  citizens,  arrested  a  fugitive  slave  and 
returned  him  to  his  master. 

Mr.  Kilgore.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Sir,  are  there  not  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  fugitive-slaves  passing  through  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  and  others  of  the  great  northwestern  States,  who  belong  to 
the  constituency  of  these  gentlemen  here  representing  the  south- 
ern States  on  this  side  of  the  House?  Why  is  it,  if  you  are  good 
Constitution-loving  citizens,  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  if  you  love 
the  Union  and  love  the  Constitution — why  is  it,  I  say,  that  you 
will  not  do  justice  to  these  men  by  taking  their  fugitives  and  re- 
turning them  to  their  masters  as  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  country  require  ?  Why,  gentlemen  do  you  not  do  it  ?  Yet 
you  say,  oh,  we  will  take  no  right  from  you  southern  men  that 
you  are  entitled  to  under  the  Constitution^  Every  fugitive  that 
has  been  arrested  in  Illinois  or  in  any  of  the  western  States — and 
I  call  Illinois  a  western  State,  for  I  am  ashamed  longer  to  call  it 
a  northern  State — has  been  arrested  by  Democrats.  In  Illinois, 
the  Democrats  have  all  that  work  to  do.  You  call  it  the  dirty 
work  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  catch  fugitive-slaves  far  the 
southern  people.  We  are  willing  to  perform  that  dirty  work.  I 
do  not  consider  it  disgraceful  to  perform  any  work,  dirty  or  not 
dirty,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  calculated  to  assist  men  in  receiv- 
ing that  which  is  their  right,  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws. 
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"What  further  of  these  Republicans  of  the  North,  who  are  talk- 
ing and  boasting  so  much  about  carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  constitutional  obligations  ?  Did  they  at  any  time  denounce 
the  act  of  John  Brown  and  his  confederates  in  the  foray  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  ?  No,  sir.  But  sympathising  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places  in  the  North  and  West  by  Republicans,  when  reso- 
lutions of  an  extraordinary  character  were  passed.  In  Chicago, 
in  my  own  State,  there  were  assembled  men  claiming  to  be  min- 
isters of  God,  who,  when  assembled,  passed  resolutions  not  only 
of  sympathy  but  endorsing  the  act  of  that  traitor,  thief,  and  scoun- 
drel. Yet  no  Republican  representative  raised  his  voice  against 
such  proceedings,  branding  them,  as  they  should  have  done,  as 
treason  against  the  hopes  of  man. 

Then,  sir,  I  say  that  the  accusations  made  against  the  North  by 
the  southern  men,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Abolition  party,  are 
true  beyond  all  question. 

And  now,  in  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks  that  I  have  made, 
I  want  to  say  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  denominated  Demo- 
crats, but  are  not  voting  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  ask  them  this  question :  When  we  come  together  in 
this  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  some  member  as  Speaker,  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  House,  what  is  our 
duty  as  Democrats?  For  I  address  you  as  such.  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  forget  past  differences,  come  together  and  elect  some 
gentle mau  who  is  a  Democrat  to  preside  over  our  deliberations, 
to  arrest  the  power  from  the  hands  of  this  anti-Constitution,  anti- 
Union,  anti-everything  party,  as  we  would  snatch  a  brand  from 
the  eternal  burning?  Let  the  differences  that  have  heretofore 
divided  Democrats  sleep.  Let  them  be  buried  in  oblivion,  never 
to  be  again  brought  forth.  No  party  can  exist  long  by  looking 
to  past  issues  for  success.  The  present  and  the  future  are  what 
we  should  all  attempt  to  develope.  Live  not  upon  the  dead,  but 
the  living  issues.  There  have  been  attempts  to  make  issues  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  calculated  to  distract 
the  Democratic  party,  and  prevent  their  success  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  prevented  in  this  way  from  getting  the  or- 
ganization. 

Look  upon  both  sides  of  this  hall,  and  what  do  we  behold.  On 
the  right,  seats  occupied  by  Republicans,  representing  purely  a 
northern  and  sectional  party  ;  when  the  list  of  members  is  called, 
you  hear  not  the  voice  of  a  Republican  answering  from  the  land 
of  Washington,  who  lead  our  armies  through  the  Revolution  to 
victory,  giving  us  free  institutions,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness as  a  great  nation.  No  voice  from  the  land  of  Jefferson, 
who  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  voice  from 
the  land  of  Madison,  who  drafted  the  Constitution,  now  attempted 
to  be  destroyed  by  their  prejudices  and  fanaticism.  No  voice 
from  the  land  of  Jackson,  who  restored  the  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms  after  they  had  been  disgraced  at  the  North.  I  ask  every 
gentleman  whether  or  not  you  will  turn  to  these  men  who,  when 
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they  Lave  used  you,  will  denounce  you  as  pro-slavery  men,  as 
slave-oligarchists  and  everything  else?  Turn  from  them  and  let 
good  feeling  and  cordiality  exist  among  us.  Let  us  unite  and 
harmonize  now,  and  if  questions  arise  hereafter,  about  which  we 
differ  among  ourselves,  meet  them  properly.  I  am,  for  one,  ready 
to  meet  any  question  that  may  arise,  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York.  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Illinois  inform  me  whether  he  and  those  anti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crats from  Illinois,  who  act  with  him,  approve  of  the  territorial 
policy  of  the  Administration,  as  manifested  during  the  last 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  say  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I  am  in  favor  of 
letting  the  past  sleep  in  oblivion. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York.  Will  the  gentleman  answer  another 
question  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  gentleman  knows  very  well  the  position  of 
Senator  Douglas  in  Illinois ;  he  knows  that  we  were  his  friends, 
and  were  elected  with  him,  advocating  the  same  doctrines.  I 
ask,  then,  if  there  is  any  necessity  of  recurring  to  these  issues  in 
this  discussion.     When  that  issue  is  made  with  me,  I  shall  meet  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  this  House,  if  elected  to  the  chair,  will  so 
organize  the  committees  of  the1  House  as  that  Kansas  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  without  reference  to  the  restriction  in  the 
English  bill? 

Mr.  Logan.  So  far  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker 
is  concerned,  I  have  never  asked  him  a  question.  For  God  knows 
the  subject  never  entered  my  mind.  I  came  here  to  vote  for 
whomsoever  the  Democratic  party  should  put  in  nomination  for 
Speaker.  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  that 
gentleman  who  is  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have 
confidence  in  him  because  he  comes  from  the  land  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Madison,  from  a  land  of  patriots ;  and  I  be- 
lieve no  man,  coming  from  that  land,  could  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  the  Union.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Haskin.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  put  an  inter- 
rogatory to  him  ? 

Mr.  Logan.     That  is  owing  to  its  oharacter.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  LIaskin.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  stated  that  he 
intended  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  Charleston  Convention. 

Mr.  Logan.     I  have. 

Mr.  Haskin.  If  the  Charleston  Convention  adopt  the  platform 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Judge  Douglas,  as  expressed  in  his 
essay,  published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  indorsing  and  approv- 
ing the  conduct  of  this  Administration,  as  well  upon  other  mat- 
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te'rs  as  upon  its  Kansas  policy,  will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
then  support  the  nominee  of  that  Convention? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I  am 
now  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  I  was  born  a  Democrat, 
and  all  my  life  I  have  been  taught  that  the  Democratic  party, 
when  assembled  in  National  Convention,  never  do  wrong.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter  from  the  Democratic  benches  and  the  galleries.) 
I  have  never  known  the  Democratic  party,  in  National  Conven- 
tion, to  indorse  a  platform  that  was  not  entirely  consistent  with 
my  views.  Having  that  confidence  in  the  party  and  its  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Charleston,  I  will  vote  for  the  nominee  of  that 
Convention. 

Mr.  Haskin.     Any  how  ? 

Mr.  Logan.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskin.  I  will  not.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  nomination  he  is 
desirous  of  securing  from  the  Charleston  Convention,  and  who 
I  sustained  throughout  his  glorious  fight  against  this  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  upon  its  Kansas  policy  as  upon  its  startling  cor- 
ruptions, which  in  the  last  House  I  endeavored  to  expose  to  the 
country — does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  believe  with  the 
Senator  from  his  State,  that  an  organized  Territorial  Government, 
like  that  of  Kansas,  can  exclude  or  abolish  slavery  from  its  bor- 
ders? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  question  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Haskin.  No  dodging.  Let  us  put  ourselves  squarely 
upon  the  record. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  profess  to  be  a  Democrat,  recognizing  no  such 
distinction  as  Lecompton  or  anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  and 
have  said  already  that  I  bury  past  issues.  They  are  gone  ;  I  am 
done  with  them,  and  am  a  Democrat  without  a  prefix  to  my 
name.  I  am  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  next  President,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  If  he  is 
not  nominated  I  am  for  the  man  that  is.  (Applause  and  laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Haskin.  If  the  Charleston  Convention  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion in  its  platform,  that  Congress  shall  protect  slave  property  in 
organized  Territories  of  the  United  States  when  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it,  will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  then  support  the 
nominee  of  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York  to  wait 
until  the  Democratic  platform  is  adopted.  When  it  is  adopted, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  it  will  then  be  time  to  say  what  he  will  do. 
I  have  already  said  to  gentlemen  that  I  have  full  confidence  in 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  Convention.  Let  us  stop  quibbling 
and  come  together  as  a  band  of  brothers,  strike  hands,  and  bury 
past  differences ;  meet  upon  a  common  platform,  and  be  united 
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in  our  action  to  defeat  the  Eepublicans  and  elect  a  Democratic 
Speaker.  (Applause.)  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of  sup- 
porting the  gentleman  who  might  be  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  Speaker,  or  any  other  office,  and  have  seen  nothing  to 
change  my  determination.  I  may  have  differed  with  Democrats 
on  issues  that  are  now  past,  but  God  knows  that  I  have  differed 
with  the  Abolitionists  from  my  childhood,  and  with  them  I  will 
never  affiliate  in  any  election  so  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my 
body.     (Applause.) 
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